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Abstract: An attachment-based, psychotherapeutic parent education course was created for incarcerated moth¬ 
ers and fathers to help improve their ability to provide positive parenting and a more stable home environment 
for their children. The current study assessed the effects of this parenting curriculum on parents ’reported ten¬ 
dencies to be abusive, their sense of efficacy and satisfaction as a parent, their psychological distress, and their 
knowledge of child development and positive child guidance. Results ofpre-post assessments showed a signifi¬ 
cant improvement in parents’ reported sense of efficacy and satisfaction in the parenting role; their knowledge, 
skills, and behavior as a parent; their understanding of child development; their knowledge of alternatives to 
using corporal punishment; establishing appropriate parent-child boundaries; and they were less likely to view 
their child s independence as a threat. Females showed a significant decrease in distress symptoms. Results are 
discussed in terms of the need for effective, high-quality parent education as an important component of inter¬ 
vention programs that aim to improve the developmental outcome for children of incarcerated parents. 
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The number of children in the U.S. with parents incarcerated in prisons increased by almost 80% 
between 1991-2007 to more than 1.7 million children (Glaze & Maruschak, 2008; Maruschak, Glaze, & Mu- 
mo la, 2010). It is estimated that there are millions of additional children affected by parental incarceration in 
jails (Kemper & Rivara, 1993). Indeed, the Center for Children of Incarcerated Parents estimates that more 
than 10 million U.S. children have experienced parental incarceration (Johnston, 2012). There is considerable 
evidence that parental incarceration has a profound, negative impact on children, including increasing their 
risk at least threefold of becoming involved with the criminal justice system (compared to children whose 
parents have never been incarcerated) (e.g., Bilchik, Seymour, & Kresher, 2001; Conway & Jones, 2015; 
Eddy & Reid, 2003; Farrinton et al., 2001; Huebner & Gustafson, 2007; Jarvis, Graham, Hamilton, & Tyler, 
2004; Johnston, 1995; Lipsey & Derzon, 1998; Murray & Farrington, 2005, 2008; Poehlmann, 2005a, 2005b; 
Trice & Brewster, 2004; Turney, 2014). In fact, research suggests that parental incarceration may have more 
deleterious effects on children than either parental divorce or death (Turney, 2014). Children of incarcerated 
parents are more likely to exhibit emotional and behavioral problems compared to children whose caregivers 
have never been arrested (Phillips & Dettlaff, 2009). They tend to exhibit both internalizing (e.g., depression, 
withdrawal) and externalizing (e.g., ADHD, stealing, fighting) behaviors (Dallaire, 2007; Fritsch & Burkhead, 
1981; Murray & Farrington, 2008; Myers, Smarsh, Amlund-Hagen, & Kennon, 1999; Raimon, Lee, & Gentry, 
2009; Turney, 2014), and are more likely to have poor academic performance due to a number of school-re - 
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lated problems including disruptive behavior, suspensions from school, and increased truancy (e.g., Murray 
& Farrington, 2005; Phillips & Harm, 1996; Raimon et al., 2009; Trice & Brewster, 2004). Also, when their 
parents are arrested, many children behave in even more emotionally and behaviorally disordered ways, es¬ 
pecially when their new caregiving situations are unstable (e.g., Nesmith & Ruhland, 2008; Phillips & Harm, 
1997; Poehhnann, 2005a; Dallaire, Loper, Poehlmann & Shear, 2010). The instability of their new caregiving 
situation is a likely outcome since mothers in prison or jail often have difficult pre-incarceration histories in¬ 
cluding sexual, physical, and substance abuse, mental illness, medical problems, and homelessness (Glaze & 
Mauschak, 2008; Mumola & Karberg, 2006). 

Factors such as low SES, family instability, low academic achievement, living in a poor/disorganized 
neighborhood, and engaging with delinquent peers have also been found to contribute to the increased risk 
of these children eventually becoming involved with the justice system (e.g., Henry, Caspi, Moffitt, & Silva, 
1996; Leventhal & Brooks-Gunn, 2000; Odgers et al., 2008; see also Simpson, Yahner, & Dugan, 2008). In 
addition, family factors such as parenting style contribute to the risk of delinquency, antisocial behavior, and 
conduct problems in children which increase their risk of future involvement with the justice system (e.g., Dal¬ 
laire, 2007; Moffitt, Poulton, & Caspi, 2013; Myers et al., 1999, Odgers et al., 2008; Poulton, Moffitt, & Silva, 
2015): whereas “authoritative” parenting and a secure parent-child attachment relationship (i.e., supportive, 
wann, responsive parenting characterized by strong parent-child bonds) are negatively related to delinquent 
and antisocial tendencies in children and adolescents, “authoritarian” parenting and insecure parent-child 
bonds (i.e., harsh, punitive, insensitive, unresponsive, and rejecting parenting) are linked to delinquent and 
antisocial behavior, conduct disorder, behavior problems, mental health problems, risky behavior during ado¬ 
lescence, and impulse control problems (e.g., Bames & Farrell, 1992; Farrington et al., 2001; Gerhardt, 2015; 
Hoeve, van der Put, & van der Laan, 2012; Juang & Silbereisen, 1999; Sroufe, Egeland, Carlson, & Collins, 
2005). These data highlight the relevance of parenting quality in children’s future involvement with the justice 
system 1 . 

Children whose mothers become incarcerated are at greater risk of living with a caregiver who abuses 
drugs, has more mental health problems, is poorly educated, engages in domestic violence, frequently chang¬ 
es residences, and lives in poverty (Phillips & Dettlaff, 2009). (The incarceration of mothers is especially 
disruptive because mothers are usually the primary caregivers prior to their arrest, so their children become 
placed with another caregiver, e.g., Johnston, 1995; Mackintosh, Myers, & Kennon, 2006). Thus, children of 
incarcerated women are at high risk for receiving poor parenting prior to incarceration for a number of reasons 
including poverty (Gabel & Johnston, 1995; Kampfrier, 1995), instability in family life that often involves 
living with multiple caregivers (Johnston, 1995; Phillips & Bloom, 1998; Raimon et al., 2009), domestic vio¬ 
lence (Greene et al., 2000), community violence (Smarsh & Myers, 2001), physical and sexual abuse (Green et 
al., 2000), substance abuse, and criminal behavior (Greene et al., 2000; Johnston, 1992; Murray & Farrington, 
2008; Wilson & Howell, 1993). 

Children of incarcerated fathers are at high risk for growing up in a single mother/ fatherless household 
as incarcerated fathers tend to have little or no contact with their children after birth, are less likely to marry or 
cohabit with the child’s mother, and are less likely to contribute substantial economic resources to their child’s 
household since labor force participation is greatly diminished by having a criminal record (e.g., Western & 
McLanahan, 2000). 

Early Life Histories of Incarcerated Parents 

Research studies collectively show that risk factors for incarceration include coming from a background 
of poverty and ethnic minority status, growing up with dysfunctional parents and poor-quality parenting (e.g., 
abusive, neglectful, drug and alcohol addicted), early instability (including multiple moves and foster care place¬ 
ment), low educational attainment, mental health problems, substance abuse, and experiencing multiple 
types of abuse including physical, sexual, and emotional abuse, as well as neglect (e.g., Besemer, van der 
Geest, Murray, Bijleveld, & Farrington, 2011; Elkins, Iacono, Doyle, & McGue, 1997; Greenfield & Snell, 
1999; Piquero, Moffitt, & Wright, 2007; Poulton et al., 2015). Other risk factors include certain personality 
characteristics such as poor self-control, neurocognitive deficits including hyperactivity problems and learning 
disabilities (with boys at greater risk for these than girls), child conduct/behavior problems, associating with 
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delinquent peers, family factors and stresses such as living in a non-intact family/single parent household, par¬ 
ent loss, having a teen parent (Elkins et ah, 1997; Henry et ah, 1996; Krueger et ah, 1994; Messer, Goodman, 
Rowe, Meltzer, & Maughan, 2006; Murray, Irving, Farrington, Colman, Bloxsom, 2010; Trzesniewski et ah, 
2006; Wright, Caspi, Moffitt, & Silva, 1999) and having a parent with a criminal history 2 (e.g., Chesney-Lind, 
1997; Johnston, 1991; Kates, Gerber, & Casey, 2014; Messer et al, 2006; Mumola, 2000; Myers et ah, 1999; 
Wasserman, 2000; Wilson & Howell, 1993). Studies similarly suggest that the main predictors of incarceration 
for males include the early background experiences of poverty, ethnic minority status, low maternal education/ 
unemployment, dysfunctional parenting (e.g., abusive, neglectful), growing up in a father-absent household, 
residential instability, early behavioral/conduct problems (including adolescent delinquency), poor academic 
ability and low educational attainment (including poor literacy and dropping out of high school), unemploy¬ 
ment, and drug and alcohol abuse (e.g., Bailey & Hayes, 2006; Drakeford, 2002; Harper & McLanahan, 2004; 
Ou & Reynolds, 2010; Rogers-Adkinson et al., 2008; Rumbaut, 2005; Satterfield et al., 2007; Sourander et 
al., 2006; West, Denton, & Germano-Hausken, 2000; Wildeman & Western, 2010). The tragic early life ex¬ 
periences of incarcerated parents and the instability of their current life experiences diminish their ability to 
provide positive, skilled parenting for their own children: not surprisingly, studies show that children of incar¬ 
cerated parents are more likely to experience attachment disruptions and disorganized attachments (Dallaire, 
2007; Myers et al., 1999). Taken together, these findings suggest that if parents were more competent in their 
parenting skills, fewer problematic behaviors in children would develop, thereby helping to improve their 
developmental outcome and also lessen the risk of them becoming justice-involved as they become older 
(e.g., Heckman, 2010; Patterson, Reid, & Dishon, 1992; Reid, Patterson, & Snyder, 2002; Turner & Peck, 
2002 ). 

The Need For (and Benefits of) Parenting Education 

Studies suggest a number of benefits of parenting education for incarcerated parents including improv¬ 
ing family stability, strengthening family bonds, and teaching positive parenting practices which strengthen 
parent-child relationships and improve child outcomes (Sandifer, 2008). The data show that children’s social 
competence and attachment security is impacted largely by early parenting experiences; in particular, warm, 
supportive parenting (Belsky, Steinberg, & Draper, 1991; Berlin & Cassidy, 2003; Calkins, 2004; Rispoli, 
McGoey, Kozial, & Schreiber, 2013; Roisman & Fraley, 2008, 2012). In addition, teaching parenting skills 
and strengthening mother-child relationships for mothers with drug-abuse offenses is reported to reduce recid¬ 
ivism (Palmer, 1996; Rudel & Hayes, 1990). Parenting programs also help incarcerated inmates develop their 
interpersonal skills (Klein & Bahr, 1996; Wilczak & Markstrom, 1999), which can have a positive impact on 
partner relationships and family stability. In addition, the data show that involving inmates in educational pro¬ 
grams reduces inmates’ disciplinary problems (Perez, 1996), reduces recidivism (Gordon & Weldon, 2003), 
and improves self-esteem and parenting attitudes (Thompson & Harm, 2000). Parenting education can also 
improve parents’ mental health and well-being, including self-efficacy, depression, anxiety, and stress (e.g., 
Kaminski, Valle, Filene, & Boyle, 2008). Thus, teaching parenting skills to imnates may be one pathway of a 
broader intervention strategy aimed at helping to improve parental mental health, strengthen family bonds, deter 
parents’ re-offending, and lessen the risk of their children becoming involved in the justice system. 

Many correctional institutions offer parenting programs, but most focus on changing parenting skills 
versus changing parents’ attitude toward parenting—i.e., using a relational perspective toward parenting 
(e.g., Amsbro, 2008). The nature of the parenting program taught is significant, since research supports that 
strengthening families, especially parent-child attachment (wherein the caregiver provides children with a 
“secure base”, i.e., responsiveness that keeps the child’s “mind in mind”) is a critical factor in facilitating chil¬ 
dren’s psychological well-being, successful peer relationships, emotional self-regulation, empathy for others, 
and academic endeavors (Cassidy & Shaver, 2016). Further, the quality of the parent-child attachment bond 
has also linked to delinquency, antisocial disorders, and conduct disorders (e.g., Hoeve et al., 2012; Sroufe et 
al., 2005; D’Andrea, Ford, Stolbach, Spinazzola, & van der Kolk, 2012). Given that children of incarcerated 
parents are at least three times more likely to become justice-involved (compared to children whose parents 
have never been incarcerated (e.g., Conway & Jones, 2015), and the knowledge that incarcerated individuals 
have experienced much family disruption including frequent moves, many foster care placements, and various 
types of abuse and neglect (Greenfield & Snell, 1999), we created a parenting curriculum that focuses on the 
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critical, positive impact of early attachment security. This curriculum involves providing positive parenting 
education to parents in the hope that positive parenting education combined with group support that targets 
common sources of difficulty and relapse (e.g., substance abuse, challenging interpersonal relationships, ad¬ 
dressing the needs of their children in developmentally-appropriate ways) may help to improve these parents’ 
abilities to provide stable and consistent environments for their children. 

The child development literature is unambiguous about the importance and positive impact of early at¬ 
tachment security (i.e., positive, warm, caregiving experiences): secure attachment facilitates the development 
of children’s emotional, cognitive, and brain development, as well as academic success (e.g., Sroufe et al., 
2005). The research literature supports that if parents can be trained in, and provide, their children with positive 
parenting approaches, they may be better able to provide a stable home environment for their children which 
can help facilitate children’s well-being and decrease their children’s risk of becoming justice-involved. 

Purpose of Study 

The current study was conducted to assess the impact of a psychotherapeutic, attachment- based parent 
education course on parents’ reported tendencies to be abusive, their sense of efficacy and satisfaction in their 
parenting role, their psychological distress, and their knowledge of child development and positive guidance 
strategies. Pre-post data were collected for each participant on these factors. We anticipated that after partici¬ 
pating in the course, parents would report fewer abusive propensities, more satisfaction and efficacy in their 
parenting roles, and greater knowledge of child development and positive guidance strategies. 

Method 

Participants 

Participants included 43(P parents/guardians/other caregivers (54.8% females, 45.2% males; mean 
age = 30.1 years) who were serving jail sentences at the Glen Helen Rehabilitation Center (one of four jails in 
San Bernardino County) and who were enrolled in the parenting class from 2010-2016. Most were Hispanic 
or Caucasian, unmarried, with low educational attainment. Most were unemployed and living at or below the 
poverty level at the time of incarceration (Table 1). 

Over half (58.3%) reported they were unemployed prior to incarceration. One-third (33.6%) had re¬ 
portedly experienced abuse (verbal, physical, sexual, emotional) as a child by a person outside the family, 
while 44.3% reported they were abused (verbal, physical, sexual, emotional) as a child by a family member. 
Slightly over half (51.1%) had witnessed abuse (verbal or physical) between their parents as a child. 
Seventy-nine percent of participants stated they have (or had in the past) a problem with alcohol and/or 
other drug abuse. 

Materials 

Parenting curriculum. We designed a 48-hour attachment-based, psychotherapeutic parent education 
course for parents at the Glen Helen Rehabilitation Center, a jail located in the north end of San Bernardino, 
CA. The course is taught to groups of 10-25 mothers and fathers in 4-week cycles by students in the second 
year of their master’s program in Clinical-Counseling Psychology who are trained by clinical psychol¬ 
ogists with extensive clinical experience. The students receive weekly clinical supervision and use 
curriculum developed by a Ph.D in developmental psychology and a Ph.D. in clinical psychology. 

During each 4-week cycle, the class met for three hours per day, four days per week. The course was 
specifically designed for this population and is informed by research-based information on attachment, child 
growth and development, effective parenting strategies for children of different ages, creating safe and healthy 
home environments, parent development (highlighting parental attachment history to help participants un¬ 
derstand the intergenerational transmission of trauma and attachment styles), and family unification issues. 
The centerpiece of the curriculum is the importance of warm, sensitively-attuned, responsive caregiving for 
the optimal development and well-being of individuals (i.e., attachment security) to strengthen parent-child 
relationships and thereby improve the developmental outcome of the children of these incarcerated parents 
(Cassidy & Shaver, 2016; Crittenden, 2008; Jufifer, Bakermans-Kranenburg, & vanIJzendoom, 2008; Perry, 
2002; Siegel & Hartzell, 2013; Sunderland, 2006). The curriculum also incorporates the latest research on 
early brain development which emphasizes the importance of early parental sensitivity (e.g., Cozolino, 2005; 
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Siegel & Hartzell, 2013). The curriculum is based on research on incarcerated parents in general, as well as 
the extensive data we have collected on individuals throughout the local county jail system, so the curriculum 
is sensitive to issues relevant to the incarcerated population we are serving. 

Measures. There were four pre-post assessments administered to participants in the parenting classes. 
Pretest assessments were administered on the first or second day of each class; posttest assessments were ad¬ 
ministered on the last day of the class. Participants also completed a background infonnation form as a part 
of their pre-test assessments and an open-ended class evaluation on the last day of the class as a part of their 
post-test assessments. 

Table 1 

Background Information an Parenting Class Participants (N=4i0) 


Respondent Characteristic 


% 


Parenthood status 

ParcnL 92.7 

Stepparent 1 A 

Parent-to-be 1.4 

Guardian .7 

Not a parent 3.7 

Ethnicity 

Hispanic 41.3 

Caucasian 35.7 

African- American 12.2 

Hi-racial 2.6 

Native American .3 

Asian .6 

Other 6.4 

Marital status 

Single 45.6 

Married 18.1 

Engaged 15.9 

Separate d/divorced 1 1 .0 

Widowed 1.7 

Other 7.6 

Education 

Completed a graduate degree .5 

Completed a B.A..'B.5.degree 1.5 

Completed an A.A/A.S. degree 2.3 

Some college 21.0 

VocationalTrade school 5.3 

Graduated from high school 12.0 

Completed a GED 13.5 

Hadn’t finished high school 43.5 

Annual household income before incarceration: 

Less than SI OK 36.0 

S10-25K 21.0 

S25-40K. 16.0 

S4G-50K 9.0 

More than S5DK 15.0 
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The first pre-post assessment was the revised version of the Adult-Adolescent Parenting Inventory 
(AAPI-2) (Bavolek & Keene, 2001), a standardized measure that has been used in many settings including 
prisons to measure the effectiveness of parent education programs (Harm & Thompson, 1997; Sandifer, 2008). 
The 40-item instrument has five constructs that describe parent-child skills and attitudes: Parental Expecta¬ 
tions (7 items), which examines parents’ understanding of child growth and having appropriate expectations 
of their child; Parental Empathy (10 items), which assesses parents’ ability to demonstrate empathy toward 
children’s needs; Corporal Punishment (11 items), which evaluates parents’ understanding of alternatives to 
corporal punishment; Parent-Child Role Reversal (7 items), which taps the parents’ attitude toward appro¬ 
priate parent-child boundaries; and Power/Independence (5 items), which evaluates parents’ ability to value 
their child’s independence without seeing it as a threat to their authority. Participants responded to items on a 
5-point likert scale (1 = strongly agree; 5= strongly disagree). This instrument can be used to assess parenting 
attitudes and child rearing practices by assessing the degree to which respondents endorse parenting behaviors 
and attitudes known to contribute to child abuse and neglect. Conners et al. (2006) report alpha reliability co¬ 
efficients ranging from .50 (for Oppressing Children’s Power and Independence) to .75 (for Lack of Empathy 
and Value of Corporal Punishment), with a coefficient of .85 for the full scale. 

The Parenting Sense of Competence (PSOC) scale (Johnston & Mash, 1989), a 17-item scale, was 
used to assess parents’ sense of efficacy and satisfaction as a parent. Satisfaction is defined as the parent’s 
enjoyment or liking of their role as a parent; Efficacy is defined as the parents’ perceived competence in their 
parenting role (Gilbaud-Wallston & Wanderson, 1978). Participants respond to each item on a 6-point likert 
scale (l=strongly disagree; 6= strongly agree). Parenting self-efficacy has been associated with parenting 
competence and children’s behavioral outcomes (Jones & Prinz, 2005). Research studies suggest that when 
parents feel confident in their parenting ability, they are more likely to use effective parenting practices, which 
yield positive outcomes for their children (e.g., Gilmore & Cuskelly, 2009; Johnson & Mash, 1989; Ohan, 
Leung, & Johnson, 2000). Johnston and Mash (1989) reported internal consistency of .77 for the Satisfaction 
dimension and .76 for the Efficacy dimension. Similarly, Ohan, Leung, and John s ton (2000) reported internal 
consistency for mothers on both the Efficacy and Satisfaction scales as .80 and for fathers, internal consistency 
of the Efficacy scale was reported as .77 and for the Satisfaction Scale as .80. 

The Survey of Parenting Practices (SPP) (Shaklee & Demarest, 2002) was used to assess parents’ 
knowledge, feelings of competency, skills, and behavior. The 12-item scale was originally developed by 
faculty at the University of Idaho as a part of their assessment protocol for the Parents as Teachers (PAT) 
parenting program; studies show the scale to be reliable and valid ( www.ParentsAsTeachers.org ). Participants 
responded to the items on a likert-type scale (0 Mow; 6 =high). For the current study, we assessed parents 
at the beginning and again at the end of the class (rather than simply assessing parents’ pre-class knowledge 
retrospectively as suggested by the authors of this scale). 

The Brief Symptom Inventory-18 (BSI-18) (Derogatis, 2000) was used to assess general psychological 
distress. The BSI-18 is an 18-item self-report measure that is a shortened form of the 53-item BSI (Derogatis 
& Spencer, 1982), originally derived from the SCL-90-R (Derogatis, 1994). The BSI-18 was developed as 
a screening instrument for the most common psychological disorders, i.e., somatization (SOM), depression 
(DEP), and anxiety (ANX) (Derogatis, 2000), and yields either subscale scores or a global score of general 
distress (GSI). Participants respond to each item on a 5 point likert scale (0=not at all; 4=extremely). Internal 
consistency is reportedly .74 (SOM), .79 (ANX), .84 (ANX), and .89 (GSI) with reliability estimates for all 
four scores over a six week period between .68-.91. Concurrent validity with the SCL-90 for all four scores is 
>.90 (Derogatis, 2000). 

Finally, participants completed a background information form on the first day of class that requested 
information about their age, gender, marital status, ethnicity, number/ages of children (including if they had 
lived with their children pre-incarceration), level of education, employment status before incarceration, drug/ 
alcohol abuse, and childhood experiences (e.g., whether they had experienced abuse and/or witnessed domes¬ 
tic violence). 

Data Analysis 

For each outcome variable, a 2 X 2 mixed design ANOVA was used to assess the effects of pre-post 
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testing (a within-subjects factor), gender (a between-subjects factor), and the interaction between 
pre/post testing and gender. The pre/post tests assess whether, on average, the participants scored 
significantly different on the posttest relative to the pretest. Thus, the pre/post effect is indicative 
of the effectiveness of the program, collapsing across both genders. The main effect of gender tests 
whether males and females scored significantly different from each other, collapsing across pretest/ 
posttest, and the interaction allows testing of whether the average change in scores from pretest to 
posttest differs depending on the gender of the participant. Thus, a significant interaction effect is 
indicative that the effectiveness of the program is dependent, or conditional, on the gender of the 
participant. 

A limitation of the current research design is the lack of a control group to compare the program 
participants to. As such, the effectiveness of the program may be overestimated since the average difference 
between pretest and posttest scores is compared (and tested) relative to 0 (i.e., no change), as opposed to rel¬ 
ative to the average difference in a control group. So, any differences between pretest and posttest scores that 
would be expected to occur within a control group (possibly due to confounding variables) cannot be factored 
into the analysis. 

Results 

Pre-post assessments. The differences for all pre/post tests, when split by gender, were normally distrib¬ 
uted. There were a total of 10 outliers (-3.29 > z > 3.29) for all criterion variables that were removed during 
the analysis that used that criterion variable. Further, the assumption of homogeneity of variance was not vi¬ 
olated using the 4:1 rule. For each analysis, cell means, standard deviations, and ANOVA results for the pre/ 
post tests are shown in Table 2. Results showed that, with gender collapsed, participants scored significantly 
higher (p < .05) on the posttests than the pretests for all dependent variables except the Brief Symptom Inven¬ 
tory (BSI) and the Empathy subscale from the Adult-Adolescent Parenting Inventory (AAPI-2). For the BSI, 
participants scored significantly lower on the posttest than the pretest (p = .001), which was in the expected 
direction indicating a decrease in psychological distress. For the Empathy subscale, the mean difference was 
in the expected direction and showed a trend, but it was not statistically significant (p = .06). 

Thus, adults’ reported sense of efficacy and satisfaction as a parent improved (i.e., the PSOC scale), 
as did their knowledge, skills, and behavior as a parent (i.e., the SPP scale). Class participants also improved 
their understanding of child development and having appropriate expectations (Parental Expectations sub¬ 
scale), alternatives to using corporal punishment (Corporal Punishment subscale), appropriate parent-child 
boundaries (Parent-Child Role Reversal subscale), and were better able to value their child’s independence 
instead of viewing it as a threat (Power/Independence subscale). The magnitudes of these effects varied con¬ 
siderably, with the most notable being for the PSOC (r^ = .30) and the SPP (r^ = .25) 4 . There were also small 
to medium effect sizes for the Power/Independence subscale (rp = .06), the Corporal Punishment subscale (v^ 
= .05), the BSI (r|2 = .05), and the Parent-child Role Reversal subscale (r^ = .03). 

The interaction between pre/post testing and gender was statistically significant for the SPP, the 
PSOC, and the BSI (Table 3). For the SPP and the PSOC, although both males and females scored higher on 
the posttest than the pretest (with the expected inverse for the BSI), the difference between posttest and pre¬ 
test scores was greater for females than males. For the BSI, this interaction explained an additional 4.37% of 
variance. Male participants scored roughly the same on the posttest (M = 1.56, SD = 0.61) as the pretest (M = 
1.58, SD = 0.55), while female participants scored lower on the posttest (M= 1.56, SD = 0.50) than the pretest 
(M= 1.85, SD =0.77) (indicating a decrease in distress symptoms). 

Discussion 

The composition of our incarcerated parents is similar to that reported in other studies (e.g., Kjellstrand 
et al., 2012). Most have histories that include personal alcohol and drug abuse, and most have experienced trau¬ 
ma; they also come from dysfunctional families where their parents used alcohol and drugs and have a history 
of criminal behavior (Sandifer, 2008). This history strongly suggests that most incarcerated individuals are 
recipients of poor-quality parenting themselves, and lacked parenting role models (Amsbro, 2008; Wilson 
et al., 2010). Thus, they are at high risk for providing dysfunctional parenting for their own children (Codd, 
2007), suggesting that the need for high-quality, effective parenting education for those incarcerated may be 
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an important component of intervention programs designed to help decrease the negative impact of parental 
incarceration on children, including their future involvement with the justice system. That is, programs that 
strengthen parent-child relationships and promote positive, responsive parenting may help to improve the 
mental and physical health outcomes and overall adjustment of children whose parents are incarcerated (e.g., 
Newman, Fowler, & Cashin, 2011). 
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The results of the pre-post assessments in the current study suggest that our intensive attachment-based, 
psychotherapeutic parenting class was effective in increasing participants’ reported sense of efficacy and sat- 
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is faction as a parent, and reduced their symptoms of psychological distress. This is similar to the findings of 
Loper and Tuerk (2011) and Dowling and Gardner (2005) who found that mothers in their studies who com¬ 
pleted a parenting class reported reduced parenting stress and a reduction in symptoms of mental distress. Ad¬ 
ditional research suggests that high maternal efficacy beliefs are associated with effective parenting behaviors 
(Coleman & Karraker, 2000; Raikes & Thompson, 2005). These findings are important since research shows 

TafcLe j 
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that parental efficacy and satisfaction in parenting are related to child well-being (Coleman & Karraker, 2003). 
Other researchers also note the importance of increasing parental sense of competence (PSOC) and decreas¬ 
ing mental distress. Knoche, Givens, and Sheridan (2007), for example, noted that high scores on the PSOC 
seemed to act as a buffer against cognitive deficits in the children they assessed. Further, studies indicate 
that there is a link between maternal depression and negative child outcomes such as insecure attachment, 
behavioral problems, and problems with cognitive and motor development (Field et al., 1995; Murray, 1992; 
Petterson & Albers, 2001). Thus, reducing symptoms of mental distress in mothers may be another important 
by-product of participating in parenting training programs. 

In our study, we found that parental knowledge of child development and child guidance skills in¬ 
creased— especially for the female inmates - from taking this parent education class. In addition, the program 
was found to be effective in decreasing the majority of the behaviors and attitudes found to be associated with 
child abuse and neglect (Bavolek & Keene, 2001), e.g., having inappropriate expectations of their child, un¬ 
derstanding alternatives to corporal punishment, having appropriate parent-child boundaries, and not viewing 
their child’s developing independence as a threat. The lack of statistical significance for the empathy construct 
may be due to participants being less likely to have received empathy growing up (due to early dysfunctional 
parenting) and therefore having a more difficult time being able to develop empathy for others since this is 
a new “construct” for them. These findings are, in part, similar to other research with incarcerated popula¬ 
tions, e.g., Hann, Thompson, and Chambers (1998) who also found no statistical changes in pre-post testing 
among their subjects following a 15-week parenting program. The other findings are consistent with much of 
the literature on incarcerated parents in showing the effects of parent education. For example, Palusci et al. 
(2008) found, as we did, that the incarcerated participants in a parenting program they conducted improved 
their knowledge and attitudes regarding parenting, especially in inappropriate child expectations, and use of 
corporal punishment. The changes in views of corporal punishment and increase in knowledge of positive 
child guidance is noteworthy in that harsh and insensitive parenting has consistently been linked to increased 
risks for behavior problems in children (Campbell, Shaw, & Gilliom, 2000; Shaw et al., 2003) while sensitive, 
child-centered parenting has been associated with less risk for behavior problems (Calkins et al., 1998). 

Gender differences on the pre-post assessments for the SPP, the PSOC, and the BSI (with females but 
not males showing a significant difference in the expected directions) suggest that the parenting class had a 
greater “impact” for females than males in increasing their sense of efficacy, feelings of competency and sat¬ 
isfaction as parent, parental knowledge and skills,and decreasing their symptoms of distress. These findings 
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may be related to the fact that females are more likely to be the primary caregivers of children, and that the 
parenting role may be a more salient one for females than for males. 

The findings of this study as discussed above should be interpreted somewhat cautiously, though, as 
the use of a pre/post design without a matched control group clouds our ability to definitively conclude that 
the changes in scores were due to the intervention or to other confounding factors. Further, since the current 
study did not include pre/post observed parent-child interactions, it is unclear whether the observed change in 
parents’ reported attitudes about child guidance and other beliefs translated to actual changes in parent behav¬ 
ior toward the child. 

Since the research literature supports that one pathway to help improve the developmental outcome of 
children of incarcerated parents is by intervening with parents early, we see helping these parents early on as 
critical. This literature demonstrates that an attachment-based parenting program coupled with teaching pos¬ 
itive child guidance strategies and child development can improve parent-child relationships and child out¬ 
come (e.g., Cassidy & Shaver, 2016; Crittenden, 2008; Juffer et al., 2008; Perry, 2002, 2005; Siegel & Hartz- 
ell, 2013; Sroufe et al., 2005; Sunderland, 2006). Poor-quality parenting, especially avoidant and disorganized 
parent-child attachments, have been linked to a number of the risk factors associated with later criminal be¬ 
havior, e.g., poor impulse/self-control, negative emotionality, aggression, poor self-esteem, problems in peer 
relationships, mental health problems, poor academic achievement, conduct/behavior problems including an¬ 
tisocial tendencies, and substance abuse (e.g., Cassidy & Shaver, 2016; Gerhardt, 2015; Guttmann-Steinmetz 
& Crowell, 2006; Heckman, 2010; Mikulincer & Shaver, 2007; Sroufe et al., 2005; Sroufe, Duggal, Weinfeld, 
& Carlson, 2000). Thus, this attachment-based curriculum is particularly relevant for those who are or have 
been incarcerated as the intergenerational transfer of dysfunctional attachment patterns, including the inability 
to develop self-reflection and emotional regulation, are typically at the heart of these individuals’ problems 
(e.g., Arnsbro, 2008; Makariev & Shaver, 2010). Our parenting curriculum is based on this research and has 
as its goals the enhancement of the quality of the parent-child relationship, strengthening family relationships, 
and thereby helping to improve the developmental outcome of the children of these incarcerated mothers and 
fathers. 

While improving the quality of parenting for incarcerated parents may be one key point of interven¬ 
tion, it is worth reiterating that a number of factors beyond the direct reach of parenting and parent training 
programs impact children’s risk of eventually becoming justice involved. As reviewed earlier, the research 
literature, which includes large-scale longitudinal studies such as the Dunedin Multidisciplinary Health and 
Development Study (e.g., Poulton et al., 2015), has identified other contributing factors that pose significant 
risks for later involvement with the justice system including personality characteristics, neurodevelopmental 
deficits, genetic risk factors, poverty, physical health, and other family stressors (e.g., Besemer et al., 2011; 
Caspi et al., 2002; Elkins et al., 1997; Messer et al., 2006; Poulton, Mofifitt, & Silva, 2015; Trzesniewski et al., 
2006; Viding, Blair, Moffitt, & Plomin, 2005). 

It is worth noting that within this county and throughout most of California, a majority of the parenting 
programs are behavioral and therefore focus primarily on teaching behavioral skills. Research suggests that 
outcomes using behavioral training often do not sustain improvement in a way that parents can implement the 
learned skills, especially during times of high distress—which is when these parenting skills are most needed. 
That is, the literature has documented that parents without assistance in changing their attitudes toward par¬ 
enting and developing greater empathy for their children have difficulty being consistent and responding in 
developmentally-appropriate ways, especially when the parents are emotionally distressed (e.g., Suchman et 
al., 2004; Suchman, Pajulo, DeCoste, & Mayes, 2006). Behavioral parent training programs may help with 
the short-term management of a child’s behavior, but studies suggest that they do not show improvements 
in the emotional quality of the parent-child relationship nor do they address the needs that underlie a child’s 
behavior; further, they do not foster improvements in the child’s psychological functioning (e.g., Moretti, Hol¬ 
land, Moore, & McKay, 2004; Suchman et al., 2004, 2006). Attachment-based parent training programs may 
be especially useful with at-risk populations as they address parents’ own emotional histories and focus on 
increasing parents’ attunement to their child, improving the emotional quality of the parent-child relationship, 
and reframing parent-child conflicts— thereby reducing child behavior problems and improving children’s 
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psychological functioning (e.g., Moretti et al., 2004; Suchman et al, 2004, 2006). One of the benefits of our 
current parenting program is that it provides empathy for the parent in terms of how they were parented or 
raised, which in turn helps them develop empathy for how they are currently raising their own children. In 
this way, parents are better able to change their attitudes (and hence behaviors) toward parenting (e.g., Sroufe 
et al., 2005). For example, parents in many of the groups have said, “Parenting is about the children’s needs, 
isn’t it? I never realized that before now.’ 

Following this change in approach and attitude, parents learn specific positive parenting skills and have 
a greater ability to use them, especially in times of high distress, because the program involves both attitude 
change and skill development. This is consistent with the views that family relationships are important and 
that developing family strengths and teaching guidance skills will help families involved in the criminal jus¬ 
tice system help their children develop prosocial, thoughtful coping (Tolan & McKay, 1996). 

Impact of Parenting Education on Psychological Distress 

The finding that the parenting class also resulted in decreased symptoms of psychological distress (i.e., 
somatization, depression, and anxiety) for the female participants is consistent with other research studies 
showing that parenting education can improve participants’ mental health and well-being, including self-effica¬ 
cy, depression, anxiety, and stress (e.g., Loper & Tuerk, 2011). These effects are noteworthy since parental 
distress is associated with unpaired parenting behaviors (e.g., insensitivity, intrusiveness, controllingness, and 
inconsistent responsiveness), putting children at high risk for developing insensitive attachments as well as 
internalizing and externalizing behaviors (e.g., Hughes & Baylin, 2012). Our parenting class may have had 
this effect on the female participants because our clinically-trained parent educators show empathy for them 
and help them to better understand their own childhoods in terms of how they impact past as well as current 
behaviors (including partner relationships). In addition, the parent educators empower class participants with 
child guidance skills, child development knowledge, and assist them in understanding sources of stress and 
ways to cope with it. 

Limitations and Future Research 

The results of this study should be interpreted cautiously due to several important limitations of this 
study’s design. 

First, as mentioned earlier, the use of a pre-post design without the benefit of a matched control group 
limits the ability to draw definitive conclusions as to whether the intervention was responsible for the change 
in scores and the significance of the effect sizes. Thus, the potential impact of other possible confounding 
factors on the change in scores cannot be ruled out. Future studies that include a matched control group would 
help clarify the effectiveness of this intervention. 

Second, without the inclusion of actual parent-child interactions in the study design, it is unclear 
whether the change in scores translates into actual changes in parent behavior towards the child. Future 
studies that include pre/post observational assessments of parent-child dyadic interactions (e.g., parental sen¬ 
sitivity, responsiveness, use of positive child guidance vs. punishment strategies, etc.) would be valuable in 
assessing the overall effectiveness of the current parent training program. 

Third, longitudinal follow-up assessments that include observed parent-child interactions could be 
utilized to determine whether such attitudinal as well as behavioral changes can be sustained over time—this 
would also help to evaluate the long-term effectiveness of this parent training intervention. (This was not been 
possible in the current study because of the inability to track our incarcerated parents post-release.) Further, 
longitudinal studies that track the developmental outcomes of these children could also address the long-term 
effectiveness of this program. 

Fourth, the effects of this parent training program for parents with histories of substance abuse and 
family violence are unclear and were not specifically assessed in the current study. Although Harm et al. (1998) 
found no difference between incarcerated substance abusing women vs. other women in pre/post parenting 
class measures of self-esteem and the AAPI (utilizing the 15-week Nurturing Parenting Program [Bavolek & 
Comstock, 1985]), having been personally victimized did impact scores. The researchers concluded that sub¬ 
stance abusing women benefited in similar ways from parenting class. Future research could address whether 
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an attachment-based parent training program would be effective for incarcerated parents with substance abuse 
and/or domestic violence histories. 

Finally, future interventions could also consider a reentry program post-release for families that can 
provide continuity for the family support system, parenting support, social services, screening, and counseling 
services. It is important that penal systems assist parents in sustaining their attachment bonds with their chil¬ 
dren and be effective parents post-release. 

Conclusions 

In conclusion, our curriculum, with its focus on attachment and positive child guidance utilizing a 
psychotherapeutic approach, may be one important component for the creation of an effective intervention 
for incarcerated parents and their children. As likely recipients of poor-quality parenting growing up, and 
being at-risk for providing poor-quality parenting to their own children, incarcerated men and women stand 
to benefit from parenting education that may help improve the developmental outcomes of their children and 
lessen the risk that they too may become justice involved. 
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Endnotes 

1 These are many of the same factors that placed their parents in jail or prison (e.g., Farrington & West, 1990). 

2 Some researchers have questioned the intergenerational transmission of incarceration (e.g., Conway & Jones, 
2015; Raimon et al., 2009), and have suggested that parental incarceration per se may not be a causal factor in 
children of incarcerated parents being at higher risk for becoming justice-involved themselves, but rather it is 
likely due to the factors mentioned above (e.g., increased risk of mental health problems, more externalizing be¬ 
haviors, growing up in poor-quality neighborhoods, etc.). 

3 

Some measures (e.g., the Brief Symptom Inventory) were introduced later in the study, resulting in unequal 
numbers of participants among the measures. 

4 The effect sizes noted here should be viewed cautiously due to the limitations of the participant-only design 
without a control group. 
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